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WHAT  WILL  1928  MEAN  IN 
LIBRARY  PROGRESS? 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  de- 
pend upon,  how  much  effort  those  inter- 
ested in  our  library  development  will  ex- 
pend to  secure  results.  For  undoubtedly 
the  time  is  ripe  for  the  movement.  The 
long-hoped-for  and  very-necessary-f  o r- 
success  “psychological  moment”  seems  to 
.have  arrived.  Our  people  want  books  for 


their  own  use,  our  schools  are  crying  for 
more  books  for  school  use,  the  most  iso- 
lated rural  reader  is  insisting  that  li- 
braries should  be  within  his  reach  just 
as  the  schools  are. 

As  soon  as  the  people  know  that  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  have  these  libraries ; 
that  there  is  a law  providing  for  just 
this  service,  then  the  county  library  will 
come  and  come  with  a rush. 

Some  of  the  signs  indicating  that  the 
“psychological  moment”  has  arrived  are 
as  follows : — 

“The  Lecturer’s  Corner”  of  the  Grange 
News  for  January  has  a fine  article  in 
favor  of  county  libraries  with  a promise 
of  more  articles  to  follow.  And,  as  a 
result  of  this  stand,  the  agricultural 
forces  of  two  counties  have  taken  definite 
action  towards  securing  county  library 
service.  (The  Library  Extension  Divi- 
sion has  reprints  of  this  article  which 
they  will  gladly  send  to  any  one  wishing 
it.)  There  will  be  no  greater  power 
back  of  the  county  library  than  the  agri- 
cultural, for  no  class  of  people  will  re- 
'ceive  greater  benefits  from  it — and  this 
power  is  becoming  alive  to  it. 

The  State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania 
Women  are  ready  for  active  work  for 
county  libraries ; a report  of  which  will 
be  found  under  the  caption  “County  and 
Extension  Library  Service”  in  this  issue. 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  has 
also  begun  aggressive  work  towards  the 
same  goal. 

These  are  all  state-wide  in  the  scope 
of  their  influence,  and  each  organization 
has  become  convinced  that  the  time  to 
strike  has  arrived. 

Besides  these,  many  other  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  are  ready  to  sup- 
port the  movement  when  approached,  as 
the  American  Legion,  Red  Cross,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  the  service  clubs, 
especially  the  Lions  Club,  county  farm 
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agents,  county  superintendents  of  schools, 
teachers,  local  newspapers,  etc. 

It  is  time  therefore  for  our  Pennsyl- 
vania Library  Association  and  the  Trus- 
tee’s Section  of  the  same,  to  each  for- 
ward the  movement  in  its  own  sphere  to 
the  utmost. 

But  most  important  of  all — it  will 
come  back  to  the  local  libraries — libra- 
rians and  trustees.  They  will  be  appealed 
to  by  these  local  forces,  and  they  must 
not  only  be  heartily  and  convincingly 
in  tune  with  the  movement  but  be  ready 
to  answer  queries,  to  guide,  to  aid  and 
to  initiate  when  necessary.  What  a black 
spot  it  would  be  if  a single  one  of  our 
established  libraries  should  be  found  un- 
prepared to  do  its  share ! If  there  are 
any  such,  please  get  in  touch  with  the 
Library  Extension  Division.  Send  in 
your  doubts  and  your  questions  and  let 
us  see  if  they  may  not  be  cleared  up. 
Add  Harriet  C.  Long’s  County  Library 
Service,  A.  L.  A.,  $1.90,  to  your  book 
collection. 

It  took  nine  years  to  get  the  county 
library  law  (Pennsylvania  Laws,  1917, 
Act  398)  in  1917.  Since,  educational 
work  has  gone  steadily  on  until  now 
there  is  a growing  demand  for  what  the 
county  library  gives,  and  demonstrations 
enough  in  Pennsylvania  to  prove  both 
the  value  and  the  possibility. 

So,  what  1928  will  show  in  library 
development  will  depend  upon  the  “pep, 
the  punch  and  the  push”  the  leaders  put 
into  it.  The  field  ik  ready  for  cultivation 
and  harvest.  Where  is  your  library  going 
to  be  found? 


GIFTS— 1927 

Ambridge — Public  Library — A memorial 
building  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Laughlin  for  their  son  Major  Alex- 
ander Laughlin,  Jr. 

Gettysburg — College  Library  — $75,000 
for  a library  building  from  Rev.  H.  H. 
Weber  of  York,  and  $1,009  from  dea- 
coness Lucy  Bittinger  as  a memorial 
to  her  father. 

Hazleton — Public  Library — 10.000  vol- 
umes to  restock  children’s  room  from 


Mr.  John  Markle.  Cost,  $14,000. 

Media — Free  Library — $5,000  from  Cas- 
per and  Caroline  Miller. 

Philadelphia — College  of  Physicians  Li- 
brary— $15,294  from  several  donors 
for  special  book  funds. 

Philadelphia  — University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Library — $2,000  from  David 
Milne  to  the  graduates  fund  for  books 
on  Scottish  history  and  literature. 

Plymouth  Meeting — Bequest  of  $75,000 
from  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Miller  for  a library 
with  support  in  memory  of  her  hus- 
band. 

Quakertown — Richard  Library  Company 
- — $500  endowment  fund  from  Clarence 
Y.  Roberts. 

Tunkhannock — Public  Library— Bequest 
of  $300  from  Mrs.  Adelaide  M.  House. 
$200  from  Mrs.  Melisa  V.  Stocker. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  OPENED— 1927 

Brownsville — September  1,  1927. 
Philadelphia — June  6,  1927. 

NEW  LIBRARIES  OPENED— 1927 

Millerstown — Public  Library — February 
7 

Altoona — Public  Library — April  9 
Blue  Bell — Whitpain  Twp.  Library — 
April  21 

Bendersville — Public  Library — April  29 
Lebanon — Public  Library — June  6 
Latrobe — Public  Library 
Bellevue — Public  Library — July  4 
Brownsville — Public  Library — September 
1 


REPORT  ON  THE  DISTRICT 
MEETINGS  FOR  1927 

The  district  meetings  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania libraries  seem  to  hold  their  own 
in  popularity  and  show  a gain  in  at- 
tendance this  year  over  last  for  the  same 
number  of  meetings. 

There  were  16  meetings  with  an  at- 
tendance of  about  565  from  130  libraries. 

Allegheny  Valley 

Forty  or  more  attended  the  DuBois 
meeting  of  the  Allegheny  Valley  Dis- 
trict, May  5. 


Mr.  W.  C.  Pentz  greeted  the  visiting 
delegates.  The  county  library  movement 
in  Pennsylvania  was  the  topic  for  the 
morning  discussion.  In,  the  afternoon 
“The  most  interesting  thing  we  have 
done  the  past  year”  was  discussed  and 
papers  on  the  value  of  special  book  and 
picture  exhibits  were  read. 

The  five  most  popular  books  of  the 
year  in  non-fiction  proved  to  be,  Daughters 
of  Samurai,  Arcturus  Adventure,  Royal 
Road  to  Romance,  Story  of  Philosophy, 
and  This  Believing  World. 

Beaver  Valley  District 

The  spring  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Public  Library,  Sharon,  May  3.  There 
was  a good  attendance  and  an  excellent 
program. 

Mr.  Jones,  president  of  the  Library 
Board,  welcomed  the  visitors.  New  pro- 
fessional tools  and  reading  courses  for 
adult  education  were  fully  discussed,  a 
roll  call  was  answered  with  “Interest- 
ing recent  happenings  in  our  library.” 
The  children  users  of  the  Sharon  Lib- 
rary gave  a play  “King  of  Bookland.” 
Miss  Caroline  Lauman  of  Sewickley  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  district  for  cue 
year. 

The  Carnegie  Library  of  Grove  City 
was  hostess  for  this  District  on  Nov- 
ember 4.  Twelve  libraries  were  repre- 
sented by  53  persons.  Dr.  Ketler  wel- 
comed the  delegates.  Reports  of  the  P. 
L.  A.  meeting  occupied  the  morning  ses- 
sion. In  the  afternoon  two  addresses 
were  given  by  Prof.  McEuen  and  Miss 
Sterling. 

Books  for  children  in  their  teens  was 
the  subject  for  discussion. 

At  four-thirty  tea  was  served  in  the 
Woman’s  Building  of  the  College. 

Bucks  County  District 

This  District  has  two  meetings  a year. 
Mrs.  Elliot  D.  Cook,  Yardley,  is  chair- 
man. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  New 
Hope  on  April  26,  with  its  annual  roll 
call.  This  time  each  library  was  to  re- 
port on  progress  made  since  the  first 
meeting  in  1918. 


County  libraries  was  discussed  by 
Adalene  J.  Pratt  of  the  Burlington 
County  Library,  New  Jersey.  Inter- 
loaning  books  and  general  discussion  of 
books  and  phases  of  library  work  were 
also  taken  up. 

There  were  7 libraries  and  33  people 
present. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  at  Yard- 
ley  on  October  25.  A beautiful  day 
proved  a drawing  card  to  get  people  to 
attend  and  they  were  well  repaid.  The 
Yardley  Library  was  filled  to  overflow- 
ing. 

Some  time  was  spent  inspecting  the 
improvements  to  the  library  and  the  in- 
genious devices  by  which  Mrs.  Cook  util- 
ized every  inch  of  space. 

The  morning  session  was  given  over 
to  reports  of  the  district  libraries.  In 
the  afternoon  officers  were  elected  for  the 
year,  and  a round  table  discussion  of 
picture  collections  and  new  books  fol- 
lowed. The  principal  speaker  of  the  day 
was  Miss  Dorothy  Deisher  who  spoke  on 
a “Vision  for  Berk’s  County”,  a plea 
for  county  library  service.  The  sessions 
were  agreeably  broken  by  a box  luncheon 
served  in  the  home  of  one  of  the  trustees, 
Mrs.  Cadwallader,  and  a visit  afterward 
to  her  charming  garden,  still  beautiful 
and  full  of  flowers  at  this  date. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Harvey,  Langhorne,  was 
elected  chairman,  Edith  M.  Smith,  New 
Hope,  vice-chairman,  and  Mrs.  Watson, 
Fallsington,  secretary. 

Conemaugh  District 

There  were  47  present  at  the  Cone- 
maugh  District  meeting  in  Indiana  on 
May  6,  nine  libraries  being  represented. 
Rev.  Dr.  Pinkerton  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  made  the  address  of  wel- 
come. 

Roll  call  followed,  its  response  being 
a three  minute  talk  on  library  publicity. 

Miss  Bryhan,  librarian  of  the  Indiana 
Normal  School,  Mr.  Wright  of  Duquesne, 
and  Mr.  Lowry  of  the  Normal  School 
gave  talks  on  various  topics  related  to 
library  work.  A discussion  of  current 
books  ended  the  session. 
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Erie-McKean  District 

The  Erie-McKean  District  held  its  May 
meeting  in  Meadville  this  year.  Eigh- 
teen libraries  sent  representatives,  42 
attended. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  made  by 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Bates,  president  of  the 
Library  Board. 

The  topics  for  discussion  were  varied, 
including  papers  on  picture  collections, 
and  work  with  the  schools,  book  exhibits 
and  reference  material.  A special  feature 
was  a paper  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Owsley, 
architect  of  the  new  library  building,  on 
“Art  and  its  relation  to  the  library.”  A 
round  table  discussion  of  rural  service 
and  roll  call  ended  the  program. 

Harrisburg  District 

County  service  was  the  topic  stressed 
at  the  Harrisburg  District  meeting  on 
April  28.  Miss  Clinedinst,  Miss  Umble 
and  Miss  Girton  spoke  of  their  work 
with  rural  schools  ; Miss  Mitchell  on  a 
county  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Mr.  O.  R. 
Howard  Thomson  on  county  develop- 
ments for  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  afternoon  the  topic  was  “Op- 
portunities for  library  training”.  Miss 
Titcomb  of  Hagerstown,  Miss  John  of 
the  state  extension  service  and  Miss 
Bragg  of  Shippensburg  Normal  School 
were  the  speakers. 

A discussion  of  new  books  of  interest 
by  Miss  Waller,  Miss  Erskine  and  Mr. 
Lowe  ended  the  session. 

Fifty  persons  attended,  representing 
seventeen  libraries^ 

Lackawanna  and  North  Branch 
District 

The  local  library  meeting  was  held  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  May  25,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  50. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Taylor  greeted  the  visiting 
libraries  and  Miss  Poland  conducted 
the  roll  call. 

Miss  Davies’  resume  of  recent  fiction 
was  much  enjoyed  and  Miss  Rice’s  paper 
on  readable  non-fiction  made  one  sigh 
for  leisure  to  enjoy  the  many  treasures 
of  book-lore. 

Miss  Betterly  illustrated  her  talk  on 
children’s  books  with  books  from  the 
library,  and  gave  a clear  idea  of  the  aims 


to  be  sought  in  library  work  for  children. 

The  more  practical  sides  of  the  work 
were  discussed  by  Miss  Hevenor,  Miss 
Mason  and  Mr.  Stackhouse  in  the  papers 
on  adult  helps,  finance  and  publicity. 

Lehigh  Valley  District 

The  opportunity  to  see  the  new  lib- 
rary building  in  Bethlehem  was  enjoyed 
by  all  who  attended  the  Lehigh  Valley 
meeting  on  May  20. 

The  library  is  attractively  located  and 
combines  most  charmingly  a colonial  old- 
timiness  with  progressive  library  effi- 
ciency. 

Papers  on  local  history,  the  Lehigh 
Valley  and  the  Lehigh  University  Lib- 
rary, and  “Moravian  Archives”  gave  an 
historical  atmosphere  to  the  sessions. 
While  “Real  test  of  library  progress  in 
a community”  and  Up-to-the-minute  fic- 
tion” kept  the  present  day  questions  in 
mind. 

The  Philadelphia  District 

There  are  three  meetings  per  year 
held  by  this  district.  Emily  C.  McKee  of 
Ardmore  was  chairman. 

The  February  meeting  was  held  as 
usual  with  the  Drexel  Library  School — 
Mrs.  Anne  W.  Howland,  Director,  pre- 
siding at  the  morning  session. 

How  the  A.  L.  A.  text-books  may 
serve  the  librarian,  and  library  admini- 
stration by  Mr.  Wheeler  of  Baltimore 
were  the  leading  subjects. 

The  afternoon  included  a round  table 
discussion  of  L.  C.  catalog  cards,  govern- 
ment documents  as  reference  books,  and 
price  lists  published  by  the  Supt.  of 
Documents.  A visit  to  the  new  building 
of  the  Free  Library  ended  the  day. 

The  spring  meeting  was  in  the  Bayard 
Taylor  Memorial  Hall  in  Kennett  Square 
May  18. 

Mr.  William  Voorhees  welcomed  the 
visitors.  What  constitutes  good  books 
for  library  circulation,  a round  table  dis- 
cussion on  everyday  problems,  and  a roll 
call  on  “What  have  you  done  in  the 
last  year”  constituted  the  morning  ses- 
sion. After  lunch  Mr.  Reinicke  of  the 
Apprentices  Library,  Philadelphia,  read 
a paper  on  the  duties  of  trustees.  The 
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meeting  ended  with  a visit  to  the  DuPont 
Conservatory  at  Longwood.  There  were 
15  libraries  and  50  people  attended. 

The  fall  meeting  came  to  the  Narberth 
Community  Library.  A very  cordial  wel' 
come  greeted  us  at  Narberth  and  a good 
attendance  filled  the  library  comfortably. 
The  room  was  very  cheerful  and  attract- 
ive with  flowers,  soft  lighting  well  placed, 
and  posters  and  books  displayed  for  book 
week. 

Mrs.  Wood  spoke  of  the  library  and  its 
growth  and  Mrs.  Drew  conducted  a dis- 
cussion of  library  methods.  Methods  of 
accessioning  especially  being  mentioned 
and  commented  upon. 

The  principal  address  of  the  day  was 
given  by  Miss  Bessie  A.  Graham,  who 
talked  of  book  selection  and  said,  that 
with  the  numbers  of  bibliographies  now 
at  hand,  what  librarians  principally  need- 
ed was  a bibliography  of  bibliographies 
and  all  their  work  would  be  done  for 
them. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Reutter  of  Pottstown 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Philadelphia 
District  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Pittsburgh  District 

Braddock  was  hostess  to  the  Pittsburgh 
District  this  year.  In  the  morning  a 
roll  call  was  conducted  to  which  eight 
libraries  responded.  There  were  about 
thirty  in  attendance.  Mr.  R.  P.  Bliss 
spoke  on  the  A.  L.  A.  and  there  were 
reports  of  the  Carnegie  Library  School 
by  Miss  Brotherton  and  Miss  Kelley. 

Books,  books  and  more  books  occupied 
the  afternoon  sessions,  with  Miss  Bascom 


speaking  on  book  selection  for  small  lib- 
raries, Mr.  Stevens  of  new  non-fiction  and 
Miss  Smith  of  new  children’s  books. 

Tioga-Potter  District 

Met  in  Ulysses  this  fall  and  were  wel- 
comed by  Miss  Minnie  S.  Mulford. 

About  sixty  attended. 

The  morning  session  was  given  over 
to  a round  table  conference  and  to  the 
roll  call. 

The  delegates  were  entertained  at 
lunch  in  the  Community  House  restau- 
rant. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  H.  L.  Case 
greeted  the  delegates,  and  after  a violin 
solo  and  prayer,  Mr.  Akeley  spoke  of  the 
county  library  movement. 

“Book  selection”  and  “Library  pro- 
gress” were  the  topics  of  other  addresses 
given  by  Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs.  George 
Miclielfelder. 

West  Branch  District 

The  visiting  delegates  to  the  West 
Branch  District  meeting  in  Bloomsburg 
on  May  12,  were  given  a cordial  greet- 
ing by  Mrs.  Roberts.  Publicity  and  lib- 
rary progress  were  the  topics  discussed 
in  the  morning  session. 

In  the  afternoon  the  trustees’  part  in 
library  service,  county  libraries,  methods 
for  developing  children’s  use  of  the  lib- 
rary, and  a few  oustanding  books  held 
the  interest  of  those  assembled. 

There  were  40  present  representing 
eleven  libraries. 


DISTRICT  MEETINGS  FOR  1928 


Schedule 

Allegheny  Valley  District  

Beaver  Valley  District 

Bucks  County  District  

Conemaugh  Valley  District  

Erie-McKean  District  

Harrisburg  District  

Juniata  District  

Lackawanna  & North  Branch  

Lehigh  Valley  District 


May  4,  Leechburg 
May  1,  Zelienople 
Nov.  6 

Apr.  17,  Newtown 
Oct.  30,  Hatboro 
May  4,  Leechburg 
May  8,  Kane 
Apr.  26,  York 
May  3,  Ebensburg 
May  23,  Towanda 
May  18,  Lansford 
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Schedule — Continued 

Philadelphia  District  Feb.  -24,  Drexel  Institute 

May  16,  Bryn  Mawr 
Nov.  21,  Bala-Cynw3'd 

Pittsburgh  District  May  2,  Swissvale 

Tioga-Potter  District  Sept.  27,  Mansfield 

State  Teachers  College 

West  Branch  District  May  10,  Lewisburg 

Bucknell  University 
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PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  HISTORY 

YARDLEY 


The  Yardleyville  Library  was  estab- 
lished November  5,  1S45  with  the  follow- 
ing group  of  people  for  directors: 

Jolly  Longshore 
Patterson  Van  Horn 
Robert  Trego 
Robert  Yardley 
Thomas  Cadwallader 
The  first  business  of  the  Board  was  to 
appoint  a librarian,  and  they  elected 
Samuel  G.  Slack  to  the  office  with  a 
salary  of  $1.00  per  year.  They  next 
directed  that  suitable  room  be  prepared 
for  the  library  over  the  store  of  S.  G. 
Slack.  Mr.  Slack  was  librarian  until 
October  25,  1851,  when  Algernon  S. 


Cadwallader  was  elected  in  his  place  fill- 
ing the  position  for  four  years. 

On  October  20,  1855,  William  Yardley 
was  elected  librarian  and  the  books  moved 
to  his  office  which  stood  near  where  Mr. 
Beener’s  house  now  stands.  At  this 
time  there  were  535  books  in  the  lib- 
rary. Mr.  Yardley  continued  his  duties 
as  librarian  and  treasurer  until  his  death 
in  July,  1861,  and  bis  daughter  Lillie  H. 
Yardley  was  elected  for  the  unexpired 
term. 

Jolly  Longshore  was  made  President  of 
the  Board  of  directors  at  the  time  the 
library  was  established  and  continued  in 
office  till  1864.  Charles  Yardley  was 
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elected  to  the  Board  the  first  year  and 
continued  a member  and  “main  pillar’’ 
of  the  library  for  33  years,  most  of  the 
time  serving  as  its  secretary.  Others  who 
served  on  the  Board  during  the  early 


years  were : 

Patterson  Van  Horn 
Robert  S.  Trego 
Robert  Yardley 
Thomas  Cadwallader 
David  Lovett 
Joseph  Swartzlander 
Algernon  S.  Cadwallader 
Richard  Janney 
Charles  Twining 
Robert  Easi  burn 
Jacob  H.  Taylor 
John  Blackfan 
Dr.  Jos.  E.  Smith 
William  W.  Yardley 
Lillie  H.  Yardley 
Emma  Howell 


Jesse  Hough 
John  Yardley 
William  Yardley 
James  Van  Horn 
John  Kelsey 
John  Girton 
Reading  B.  Slack 
Jos.  B.  Stapler 
Jonathan  T.  Schofield 
Harriet  Longshore 
George  Justice 
Lavina  H.  Cock 
Joseph  R.  Comly 
Stephen  B.  Twining 
Letitia  E.  Twining 
Sarah  B.  Knowles 


In  1877  a meeting  of  the  Board  was 
called  to  discuss  housing  the  library. 
Notice  having  been  given  at  a previous 
meeting  by  A.  S.  Cadwallader  that  the 
building  used  for  library  purposes  would 
have  to  be  remodeled  and  the  library 
moved  to  new  quarters,  a group  of  stock- 
holders and  other  interested  citizens  met 
together  to  discuss  ways  and  means.  The 
heir  of  the  late  William  Yardley  offered 
to  donate  a small  piece  of  ground  pro- 
vided subscriptions  were  made  sufficient 
to  erect  a suitable  building  thereon. 
Committees  were  appointed  and  the  year 
1878  found  the  library  housed  in  a new 
building. 

This  building  was  the  result  of  the 
joint  effort  of  almost  the  entire  town.  A 
number  of  those  interested  subscribed 
their  names  to  a list  of  those  who  would 
contribute  money,  and  others  agreed  to 
give  work  or  material.  The  following 
items  were  copied  from  one  page  of  en- 
tries : 


George  B.  Cock 
Henry  Hough 
Thomas  Heed 
A.  Smith  White 
Samuel  Neeld 


3 days  labor 

1 keg  8-penny  nails 
25  bu.  lime 

5 loads  sand 

2 days  labor 


Of  the  names  on  these  lists  of  con- 
tributors only  two  or  three  are  now  liv- 
ing. but  the  building  they  gave  still  gives 
evidence  of  their  generosity. 

At  this  time  the  library  was  incor- 
porated, the  stamp  which  was  purchased 
reading  “Yardleyville  Library  Company, 
Yardley,  Pa.  Incorporated  December  22, 


1877.”  Shareholders  at  this  time  paid 
$1.50  a year  for  the  privilege  of  using 
the  hooks. 

In  November  1879,  Isaiah  V.  William- 
son endowed  the  library  with  a ground 
rent  valued  at  $1250,  the  yearly  net  in- 
come being  $75  which  was  to  be  used 
“for  the  purchase  of  suitable  books  for 
the  use  of  said  library”.  In  1887  Anna 
Mary  Williamson  of  Langhorne  left  by 
will  $2000  in  trust  to  the  Yardley  Lib- 
rary Company,  the  interest  to  be  used  to 
buy  standard  books. 

In  1918  the  Board  of  Directors  found 
that  there  were  not  enough  share  holders 
to  maintain  the  library  at  the  tremen- 
dously increased  cost  of  upkeep  so  they 
decided  to  turn  it  over  to  the  town  as  a 
Free  Library.  The  Civic  Club  of  Yard- 
ley  offered  to  assist  the  Directors  by 
canvassing  the  town  for  pledges  of  finan- 
cial support  for  three  • years.  A finance 
committee  was  appointed  and  tb»y  re- 
ported on  January  18,  1919  that  $214.22 
of  the  $248.50  promised  for  the  years 
1918  and  1919  had  been  paid  in.  At 
this  time  there  were  a number  of 
changes  to  be  made  in  the  method  of 
handling  and  distributing  books  in  order 
to  conform  with  free  library  standards. 
Miss  Dorothy  Wightman  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Harrisburg  State  Library 
and  one  or  two  interested  persons  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  things  in  shape  to  open 
the  library  as  a Free  Public  Library  in 
January  1919.  There  were  3211  volumes 
on  the  shelves. 

In  1920  at  the  expiration  of  the  three 
year  pledge  it  became  necessary  to  find 
some  permanent  way  of  financing  the 
library.  To  this  end  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors circulated  a petition  asking  that 
a tax  of  one  mill  be  levied  for  library 
use.  There  was  no  trouble  to  get  signers 
and  the  tax  went  through.  For  one  year 
the  library  enjoyed  the  full  support  of  the 
taxpayers.  In,  this  year  with  3300  hooks 
on  the  shelves  there  was  a circulation  of 
over  9000  books. 

The  following  year  the  Council  refused 
to  levy  a tax  but  agreed  to  make  a dona- 
tion if  their  funds  permitted.  With  less 
ready  money  for  running  expenses  there 
were  not  as  many  new  books  purchased 
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nor  as  much  work  done  and  the  circula- 
iton  dropped  to  about  800  books.  The 
Council  gave  the  library  $300  at  the  end 
of  the  year  and  has  given  a like  amount 
every  year  since.  Aside  from  these 
amounts  from  Council  the  library  has 
been  entirely  maintained  as  a free  public 
library,  open  to  all  borough  residents  by 
the  individual  efforts  of  the  Board. 

In  addition  to  raising  funds  for  over- 
head the  Board  raised  several  hundred 
dollars  to  pay  for  some  necessary  re- 
modelling of  the  library  building.  In 
1922  the  old  method  of  heating  was  dis- 
carded and  a new  pipeless  furnace  put  in 
the  cellar.  Water  was  installed  and  a 
partition  removed  making  the  building 
into  one  large  room.  The  walls  were 
papered  and  the  furniture  varnished. 
Over  $600  was  spent  on  this  work. 

The  growth  of  the  library  was  such 
that  in  1927  the  Civic  Club  collected  $800 
to  remodel  the  library  which  stands  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Afton,  upon,  the  New- 
town highway.  The  entrance  was  taken 
off  the  highway,  the  shelf  space  doubled 
by  the  construction  of  a gallery  which 
is  lighted  by  a'  new  window  in  the  west 
gable,  a new  charging  desk  and  other 
equipment  added. 

The  library  now  has  nearly  6,000  vol- 
umes, circulates  some  5 books  per  capita, 
has  a definite  appropriation  from  councils 
and  subscribes  to  29  magazines.  In 
addition  there  is  a picture  collection,  a 
pamphlet  collection,  and  a picture  post 
card  collection  which  is  used  largely  by 
the  geography  classes  of  the  schools. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  5571  vol- 
umes in.  the  library.  During  the  past 
year  there  were  7162  books  circulated. 
In  a town  with  a population  the  size  of 
Yardley’s,  this  means  that  there  were 
about  six  books  sent  out  for  every  resi- 
dent in  the  borough.  If  each  person  had 
had  to  buy  six  books  during  the  year  it 
would  have  cost  them  at  least  $6.00  and 
if  in  consideration  of  the  service  the  li- 
brary gives  them,  each  person  would  con- 
tribute a dollar  a year  toward  its  sup- 
port, there  would  be  income  enough  to 
warrant  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  li- 
brary in  such  a way  as  to  be  of  untold 
benefit  to  the  town  and  especially  to 


the  children  of  the  town.  T.he  library 
at  the  present  time  subscribes  to  29 
different  magazines  which  are  all  avail- 
able to  the  reading  public.  In  addition 
there  are  picture  collections,  pamphlet 
collections  and  picture  post  card  col- 
lections. The  post  cards  are  used  fre- 
quently in  the  school  in  conjunction  with 
class  -work  in  geography. 

Within  the  past  year  an  interested 
friend  of  the  library,  Mr.  Owen  Moon, 
Jr.,  gave  a $500  block  of  stock  in  the 
Scott  Tissue  Paper  Company  with  no 
stipulation  as  to  the  use  of  the  income. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  for  those  li- 
brarians who  served  through  the  early 
years  of  the  library,  in  some  cases  with- 
out any  remuneration  and  in  most  cases 
with  only  a pittance  for  their  effort. 
The  librarians  who  have  served  are  as 


follows : 

Samuel  G.  Slack 1845-1851 

A.  S.  Cadwallader,  ....  1851-1855 

Wm.  Yardley 1855-1861 

Lillie  II.  Yardley, 1861-1880 

Anna  Stapler 1880-1883 

Lctitia  Cadwallader,  . . . 1883-1885 

Sarah  W.  Twining, 1885-1891 

Harriet  Comly,  1891-1915 

Dorothy  Wightman, 1915-1920 

Helen  A.  Cook, 1920- 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICE 


OF  THE  LIBRARY 

“Ignorance  is  the  menace  of  civilization. 
If  America  continues  to  grow,  the  minds 
of  her  people  must  grow.  And  the  schools 
alone  cannot  satisfy  this  need  for  continu- 
ing the  intellectual  growth  of  American 
citizens.  In  America  today,  85  per  cent 
of  the  boys  and  girls  are  in  school  until 
the  age  of  fourteen  years.  After  that, 
but  one  in  five  continues  school  until  the 
age  of  eighteen.  Then  what  happens?  A 
-scanty  few  go  on  to  college  or  university 
and  the  others  do  not.  Is  this  the  end 
of  their  education  then?  Must  their  men- 
tal growth  cease  when  the  school  doors 
close  behind  them? 

There  must  be  some  way  out.  Some  way 
to  continue  the  educational  growth  of 
American  citizens.  And  there  is  a way. 
That  way  is  the  public  library.  It  is 
America’s  continuation  school.  It  is  the 
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most  democratic  of  American  educational 
institutions.  It  is  free  to  every  person — 
color  or  race,  nationality  or  creed,  makes 
no  difference.  It  is  free  to  every  person 
who  wishes  to  read,  and  who  is  willing  to 
read.  If  the  schools  will  only  teach 
the  reading  habit,  the  library  will  educate 
the  world,  for  the  public  library  of  Amer- 
ica is  free  to  every  new  idea,  free  to 
every  fresh  point  of  view ; nothing  is 
barred  because  it  is  new  or  radical  or  dif- 
ferent. The  public  library  is  free  from 
party  politics ; it  is  free  from  religious 
intolerance  and  prejudice.  The  public 
library  provides  information  on  all  sides 
of  every  important  question — so  far  as 
its  funds  will  allow. 

The  citizen  has  his  duty  toward  the 
library.  First  of  all  he  should  encourage 
larger  appropriations  of  funds.  Too  many 
people  are  being  turned  away  because 
there  are  not  enough  copies  of  certain 
books  to  supply  the  demand,  or  not 
enough  money  to  buy  all  the  books  that 
should  be  on  the  shelves.  More  than  half 
the  people  of  the  United  States  do  not 
have  library  facilities  of  any  kind — the 
educational  facilities  of  the  library  have 
not  been  recognized  as  they  should  be ; 
with  that  recognition  will  come  greater 
service. 

Democratic  as  the  library  is,  its  service 
should  be  greatly  extended.  The  libra- 
rians should  be  prepared  to  give  more 
service,  more  encouragement  and  sym- 
pathy to  their  patrons,  whether  to  help 
the  half  literate  foreigner  or  the  scholar. 
The  public  should  be  made  to  see  that  the 
library  is  a continuation  school.  While 
the  library  is  useful  and  helpful,  it  has 
still  not  reached  its  maximum  of  helpful- 
ness and  it  cannot  do  so  until  the  people 
themselves  realize  what  it  has  to  give 
them.” 

William  Allen  White. 

“READING  WITH  A PURPOSE” 
COURSES 

The  A.  L.  A.  is  increasing  the  edu- 
cational service  of  the  Library  through 
the  “Reading  with  a purpose”  courses. 
These  courses  are  prepared  by  people 
well-known  in  their  special  fields,  about 
forty  subjects  have  been  covered. 


From  the  number  of  requests  going  to 
A.  L.  A.  Headquarters  from  Pennsylvania 
and  referred  back  to  the  Library  Exten- 
sion Division,  an  idea  is  gained  of  the 
interest  taken  in  such  reading.  There 
are  people  who  want  to  make  their  read- 
ing count.  Here  is  one  door  which  may 
be  opened  for  them. 

Many  libraries  are  subscribing  for  the 
courses  as  issued,  buying  the  books  listed 
and  advertising  them  widely.  Other  lib- 
raries are  selling  the  courses. 

Every  library  which  can  afford  it, 
should  do  this — the  paper  copies  are  only 
$.35  each  and  issued  about  one  a month. 
The  libraries  which  are  too  small  to  sub- 
scribe for  all,  could  buy  the  subjects  called 
for.  Those  who  are  out  of  reach  of  lib- 
raries may  borrow  the  courses  and  at 
least  some  of  the  books  listed  from  the 
Library  Extension  Division,  State  Lib- 
rary. 


YORK  LIONS  SPONSOR  RURAL 
SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

By 

Mai  A.  Clinedinst,  York  Public  School 
Libraries. 

In  January  1925,  traveling  schoolroom 
libraries  were  introduced  to  the  ungraded 
schools  of  York  County,  Pennsylvania, 
by  the  Lions’  Club  of  York.  Because 
of  this  worthy  piece  of  educational  work, 
hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  in  isolated  dis- 
tricts of  the  county  are  now  provided  with 
the  type  of  literature  which  stimulates 
the  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  developing 
child. 

Realizing  it  is  in  the  elementary  school 
that  characters  are  formed  and  that  the 
child’s  mind  may  be  easily  led  in  desirable 
or  undesirable  channels,  the  Lions  made 
the  initial  step  of  their  venture  by  ap- 
pointing a committee  to  investigate  li- 
brary plans  as  outlined  by  the  Lions’ 
International  which  convened  at  Atlantic 
City  the  previous  year. 

An  exhaustive  examination  of  the  plans 
and  purposes  of  the  Lions’  International 
library  project  led  to  the  discovery  that 
these  plans  would  not  prove  practical  for 
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the  York  Club  owing  to  the  very  limited 
facilities  of  the  town  library. 

Unwilling  to  relinquish  their  interest 
in  what  they  believed  to  be  an  equal 
opportunity  to  every  child  to  secure 
knowledge  through  contact  with  good 
books,  the  Lions  conferred  with  the  writer 
at  some  length.  The  result  of  this  con- 
ference was  the  acceptance  of  general 
plans  identical  to  those  of  The  York 
Plan  of  Library  Work  in  the  Public 
Schools  which  was  inaugurated  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  York  in  1922,  where 
small  collections  of  carefully  chosen  books 
were  sent  from  the  main  library  to  the 
elementary  schools. 

These  small  traveling  libraries  provide 
a means  of  bringing  the  right  book  to 
the  right  child  at  the  right  time.  The 
Public  School  Library  sends  collections 
of  books  to  class  rooms  of  grades  four 
to  eight  inclusive  in  the  city  school.  These 
collections  are  not  permanent  in  the  class- 
room, but  circulate  according  to  schedule, 
by  means  of  the  school  truck,  at  stated  in- 
tervals during  the  school  year. 

The  libraries  are  housed  in  substantial 
oblong  boxes  which  serve  two  purposes 
(1)  an  open  bookshelf  while  in.  use  in 
the  classroom  (2)  a closed  carrier  in 
transportation.  The  boxes  are  made  of 
wood  and  equipped  with  hinges,  locks, 
and  handles  to  insure  safety  during  tran- 
sit. 

The  Lions  in  supplying  similar  travel- 
ing schoolroom  libraries  for  the  ungraded 
rural  schools  during  their  first  year  of 
activity,  provided  12  collections  of  20 
books  each,  selected  from  a list  of  stan- 
dard titles  submitted  by  the  writer.  The 
boxes  were  made  by  two  Boy  Scouts,  sons 
of  two  members  of  the  Lions’  Club. 

The  library  committee,  with  the  aid 
of  the  women’s  auxiliary  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  librarian  prepared  and  cata- 
loged the  books,  and  arranged  them  in 
the  traveling  boxes.  A list  of  the  books 
therein,  an  itinerary  of  transfer  dates 
from  schoolroom  to  schoolroom,  and  a 
simple  charging  outfit  were  included  in 
each  traveling  library. 

A survey  of  the  various  rural  schools 
in.  the  County,  with  the  approval  of  the 
County  School  Superintendent,  deter- 


mined which  schools  were  most  deserving 
of  aid.  As  a result,  the  teachers  from  the 
rural  schools  most  in  need  of  this  help 
were  invited  to  a meeting  of  the  Lions, 
at  which  time  instructions  as  to  methods 
of  charging  and  distribution  were  given. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  schools 
served  are  in  what  is  known,  as  an  old- 
fashioned  country  school  house,  a one- 
story,  one-room,  red  brick  affair,  that 
usually  sets  back  off  the  open  road. 

The  teacher  assumes  charge  of  the 
schoolroom  library  during  the  period  of 
time  scheduled  for  her  room.  The  books 
are  issued  for  home  reading  at  least  once 
a week.  Each  child  is  privileged  to  choose 
the  book  that  appeals  to  him,  and  reads 
it  at  home  or  in  spare  moments  at  school. 
As  the  libraries  are  stationed  in  the 
schoolrooms  for  one  month,  each  child 
has  the  opportunity  to  read  several  and 
quite  often  all  of  the  books.  In  some 
instances,  one  of  the  older  pupils  has 
charge  of  the  library  hour.  A simple 
method  of  charging  the  books  sent  out 
in  the  traveling  libraries  to  the  schools 
is  in  use.  Little  time  or  energy  is  in- 
volved on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  A re- 
port blank  sent  out  every  month  from 
the  Club  records  the  circulation  of  books 
in  the  individual  rooms  and  the  report 
is  returned  to  the  Club. 

The  schoolroom  libraries  are  circulated 
by  volunteers  from  the  membership  of 
the  Lions’  Club,  each  volunteer  making 
himself  personally  responsible  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  libraries  on  the  date 
alloted  to  him.  This  contact  serves  the 
admirable  purpose  of  keeping  in  intimate 
touch  with  the  children  and  their  reading. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  the 
schoolroom  libraries  are  returned  to  the 
Lions’  Club  and  an  inventory  is  taken. 
Books  and  boxes  are  then  examined  for 
repairs,  many  books  must  be  discarded 
by  reason  of  hard  usage,  plans  for  further 
growth  during  the  following  year  are 
discussed,  and  additional  books  are  bought 
and  cataloged  thereby  expanding  the  edu- 
cational project  of  the  Lions’  Club  of 
York  until  it  reaches  even  the  remotest 
district  of  the  county. 

During  the  first  year  of  activity  the 
record  for  the  month  of  March  was  1032 
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readings  of  240  books.  This  means  an 
average  of  five  readers  to  a book — a fine 
testimonial  of  the  children’s  appreciation. 
Letters  from  the  children,  to  the  Lions’ 
Club  also  show  their  real  appreciation 
of  the  traveling  schoolroom  libraries. 
There  are  discussions  of  the  various  books 
in  the  schoolroom,  and  the  children  clearly 
portray  in  their  own  manner  the  events 
that  happen  between  the  covers  of  the 
book — and  in  most  cases  accurately  prove 
that  the  books  are  carefully  read.  The 
interest  in  the  books  circulated  is  not 
confined  to  the  children  alone — parents 
and  older  brothers  and  sisters,  eagerly 
anticipate  the  arrival  of  a traveling  lib- 
rary. The  books  reach  into  the  very 
center  of  the  children’s  homes,  for  there 
are  many  instances  of  the  parents  read- 
ing with  the  children  and  so  bringing  an 
atmosphere  of  culture  and  intelligence 
into  many  heretofore  unenliglited  house- 
holds. 

An  incident  showing  the  use  of  the 
books  is  related  in  one  little  girl  who 
while  reading  “Heidi”  at  home  was  asked 
by  her  mother  “to  read  her  the  pictures.” 
Not  satisfied  with  the  pictures  alone,  but 
unable  to  read  herself,  the  mother  then 
asked  her  daughter  to  read  the  book  to 
her.  The  following  day  the  question  went 
out  from  that  home  to  the  teacher  “Where 
is  Switzerland”?  When  told  of  its  lo- 
cation and  something  of  its  beauty  and 
people  new  worlds  were  opened  to  that 
mother — new  interests  established. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  thirty 
boxes,  or  a total  of  600  books,  in  circu- 
lation over  four  different  routes  leading 
from  York.  The  estimated  yearly  read- 
ings of  books  during  the  school  show  at 
lea^t  30,000. 

As  to  the  cost  of  the  enterprise,  each 
traveling  library  was  installed  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  $30  per  box  of  twenty  books, 
buying  the  books  at  cost,  and  not  includ- 
ing the  construction  of  the  boxes  or  the 
distribution.  The  Lions’  Club  of  York 
recognizes  the  traveling  libraries  as  its 
major  activity  and  each  year  budgets  an 
appropriate  sum  for  maintenance  and 
development.  Looking  to  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  library  project  plans 


have  been  formulated  for  a 100  per  cent 
increase  next  year. 

The  County  Schoolroom  libraries,  oper- 
ating as  an  educational  project  of  the 
Lions’  Club  of  York,  aim  to  provide  the 
mental  and  moral  nature  of  our  boys  and 
girls  with  literature  both  helpful  and  up- 
lifting, stimulating  to  good  citizenship 
and  success. 


COUNTY  AND  EXTENSION 
LIBRARY  SERVICE 

Centre  County 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Cowell,  State  College, 
has  been  made  chairman  of  a Library 
Committee  of  the  County  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  to  work  towards  a pub- 
lic library. 

Clinton  County 

The  Ross  Library,  Lock  Haven,  re- 
ceived aid  again  from  the  Commissioners 
in  the  form  of  an  appropriation  for  $1,- 
000,  for  the  year  1927. 

The  general  service  of  collections  to 
county  schools,  and  of  lending  to  indivi- 
duals throughout  the  county  was  con- 
tinued and  enlarged  as  far  as  possible 
with  present  resources.  25  rural  schools 
received  collections,  and  books  were  used 
by  the  pupils  more  than  4,000  times.  This 
is  double  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  interest  and  cooperation  of  the 
County  Superintendent,  Mr.  Guy  Brosius 
has  been  marked,  and  we  hope  with  his 
aid  to  increase  school  use  even  more. 

Several  families  from  distant  points 
of  the  county  are  lent  from  ten  to  fifteen 
books  at  a time.  A practically  permanent 
collection  of  about  fifty  books  was  main- 
tained at  McElliattan,  exchanged  once 
or  twice  a year.  Other  collections  at 
schools  consisted  of  about  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty books,  exchangable  at  two  months. 

The  Librarian  as  usual,  addressed  the 
County  Institute  meeting,  to  introduce 
the  library’s  opportunities  and  to  make 
friends  with  new  teachers. 

Erie  County 

The  Erie  County  Grange  and  the  Erie 
County  Agricultural  Extension  Associa- 
tion have  both  voted  in  favor  of  county 
libraries. 
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McKean  County 

The  Bradford  Library  has  loaned  col- 
lections of  books  to  seventeen  schools 
outside  of  the  town  in  the  past  year. 
This  is  a beginning  of  county  library 
work  that  McKean  County  should  appre- 
ciate and  support. 

Northumberland  County. 

The  Priestly-Forsythe  Memorial  Lib- 
rary is  planning  with  a group  of  people 
at  Riverside  to  help  them  secure  the 
beginnings  of  a library. 

Potter  County 

A committee  has  been  formed  to  work 
for  a county  library.  A.  P.  Akeley,  Coun- 
ty Supt.  of  Schools  is  chairman.  One 
member  of  the  committee  is  Mr.  Geo.  C. 
Marion  of  Ulysses,  who  has  done  so  much 
for  the  Lewis  Memorial  Library  in 
Ulysses. 

State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania  Women 

Mrs.  Frick,  the  president,  has  appointed 
Anna  A.  MacDonald,  Harrisburg,  chair- 
man of  the  Federation’s  Committee  on 
Library  Extension,  with  the  hope  that 
the  Women’s  Clubs  may  do  as  much  for 
county  library  development  as  they  have 
for  public  libraries  in  the  towns. 

The  committee  membership  is,  Isabel 
McTurner,  Allentown,  Northeastern  Dis- 
trict ; Mary  E.  Reutter,  Pottstown, 
Southeastern  District;  Jessie  M.  Wilson, 
Northumberland,  Central  District ; Edna 
M.  Krouse,  Scottdale,  Southwestern  Dis- 
trict and  Mary  A.  True,  Erie,  North- 
western District. 

County  Library  Poster 

“The  County  Library  Comes  Home  to 
the  People”  has  been  issued  as  a picture- 
map  by  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, in  two  forms — a circular  and  a large 
poster. 

It  is  a telling  presentation  of  the  Coun- 
ty Library.  There  are  branch  libraries, 
deposit  stations,  traveling  libraries,  indi- 
viduals served  in  branch  library  buildings, 
in  stores,  i schools,  in  post  offices  and  in 
farm  homes.  Prices  may  be  secured  from 
the  A.  L.  A. 


SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

“He  was  a small  boy  with  a large  head 
and  a frown  above  his  short-sighted  eyes. 


He  transferred  a load  of  books  from  under 
his  arm  to  the  top  of  the  librarian's 
desk  and  pulled  a grimy  list  from  his 
pocket. 

“I  want  some  more  books,”  he  an- 
nounced, “something  that  tells  how  to 
make  a radio — and  how  many  windows 
were  there  in  Noah’s  ark — and — what  is 
the  length  of  the  Mayflower — and  how 
you  can  tell  an  Irish  setter — and — what 
is  a luminal?” 

She  was  a trained  school  librarian  and 
she  was  not  overwhelmed.  She  knew  that 
youth  is  the  reading  age,  the  questioning 
age,  the  sampling  and  trying  age,  the  age 
of  intense  desires  and  exaggerated  long- 
ings for  knowledge.  So  she  carefully 
selected  books  that  would  satisfy  his  great 
urge  for  information.  Later  he  was  to 
know  of  Gothic  palaces  and  Julius  Caesar 
and  Marconi  and  how  to  become  a sur- 
veyor, because  of  her  sympathetic  interest. 

The  school  library  is  a laboratory  in 
which  boys  and  girls  may  acquire  a knowl- 
edge of  how  to  use  books,  and  the  most 
valuable  of  all  habits — the  reading  habit. 
Its  chief  function  is  to  supply  books  and 
magazines  fo  supplement  class  work,  to 
provide  cultural  reading,  to  develop  the 
habit  of  turning  to  books  and  libraries 
for  information  and  recreation  and  to 
provide  the  teacher  with  material  for 
use  in  the  preparation  of  classroom  work. 

But  there  are  thousands  of  schools 
without  libraries  or  with  inadequate 
collections  of  books.  Money  and  effort 
are  being  wasted  on  inappropriate  rooms 
and  equipment,  the  purchase  of  wrong 
books,  in  the  offering  of  school  courses 
without  adequate  library  resources,  and 
in  providing  books  without  the  service 
necessary  to  make  them  useful. 

The  situation  calls  for  a new  depart- 
ment at  A.  L.  A.  Headquarters  which 
will  study  school  library  problems  and 
aid  in  the  developing  of  school  library 
sendee. 

The  American  Library  Association  be- 
lieves that  every  school  child  in  America 
should  have  opportunity  to  form  the  read- 
ing habit  and  to  learn  to  turn  to  books 
and  libraries  as  a means  of  continuing 
his  education  when  school  days  are  over. 
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American  Library  Association 

Chicago,  Illinois 
September,  1927 

(The  best  way  for  the  rural  school  to 
have  this  service  is  through  the  County 
Library — Ed.) 

Susan  L.  Sherman 

Miss  Sherman  started  out  to  be  a kin- 
dergartener but  Miss  Olcott  who  was 
training  children’s  librarians  in  Pitts- 
burgh at  that  time,  “discovered”  her  and 
fortunately  for  the  library  profession  and 
work,  turned  her  towards  it  instead. 

She  trained  under  Miss  Helen  Sperry 
who  was  organizing  the  Carnegie  Library 
at  Homestead.  Later  she  was  made  lib- 
rarian of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Brad- 
ford. There  for  about  20  years  the  lib- 
rary grew  steadily  under  her  guidance, 
often  leading  other  and  larger  places  in 
per  capita  circulation,  as  well  as  in  the 
scope  of  the  work  done. 

In  1920  she  went  to  Butler  where  again 
she  helped  to  develop  the  library  under 
the  period  of  re-organization  incident  to 
moving  into  the  new  Carnegie  building 
and  a larger  sphere  of  work. 

She  was  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Library  Association  in  1912,  a member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  in  1913,  and 
was  continually  called  to  serve  on 
various  committees.  She  attended  the 
last  meeting  of  the  association  in.  Harris- 
burg, October  12  to  14,  where  she  served 
on  the  nominating  committee. 

She  had  had  a serious  illness  about  two 
years  ago  and  had  never  fully  recovered. 
While  attending  the  recent  P.  L.  A.  meet- 
ing she  became  ill  again,  gradually  grew 
worse  and  passed  away,  October  24. 

She  was  a good  organizer  and  leader, 
was  an  excellent  librarian  and  always 
well-beloved  wherever  she  went.  Her 
passing  leaves  another  large  gap  in  the 
ranks  of  Pennsylvania  librarians  who 
loved  her  well. 


NEW  LIBRARIES 

Kingston 

The  Hoyt  Library  was  formally  dedi- 
cated and  opened  on  January  2.  The 


Hoyt  home  had  been  offered  to  the  Bor- 
ough several  years  ago  to  be  used  for 
a library. 

Councils  accepted  the  gift  and  appro- 
priated the  money  needed.  The  build- 
ing which  has  an  unusually  fine  location 
and  setting,  has  been  transformed  into 
a beautiful,  splendidly  equipped,  well 
organized  library.  Miss  Margaret  Jack- 
son  is  the  librarian. 

Upper  Darby 

The  Oakmont-South  Ardmore  Women’s 
Club  library  opened  in  1926  with  17 
books.  It  now  has  720. 

Sone  one  said  “how  start  a'  library 
with  17  books?” 

We  know  a church  and  a most  success- 
ful one  that  started  on  two  pumpkin  pies 
which  sold  for  25c  a piece. 

It  is  the  spirit  that  counts  and  we  are 
sure  Upper  Darby  will  have  a splendid 
library  in  time. 


NEWS  AND  GOSSIP 

Ambridge 

The  Ambridge  Free  Library  which  for 
the  past  15  years  has  been  under  the 
management  of  the  Women’s  Club  of  Am- 
bridge will  pass  out  of  its  hands  January 
1 and  be  under  the  direction  of  a Library 
Board  composed  of  seven  members. 

In  recognition  of  the  splendid  service 
given  to  the  town,  in  starting  and  main- 
taining a library  the  present  Board  of 
Directors  includes  three  past  presidents 
of  the  Women’s  Club. 

Allentoivn 

The  Free  Library  expects  to  open  the 
“Northeast  Branch”  early  in  January. 
It  will  be  housed  in  a store  room  and 
have  some  1,500  volumes. 

Chambersburg 

Miss  Ruth  Keefer  is  acting  librarian  of 
the  Coyle  Free  Library,  Miss  Spangler 
having  resigned  in  the  summer. 
Connellsville 

Connellsville  shows  by  its  latest  report 
to  reach  us,  that  of  1927,  a decided  gain 
in  all  branches  of  its  work.  The  circu- 
lation for  eleven  months  surpasses  that 
of  the  twelve  months  of  1926  by  3735, 
the  figures  being  75,679  against  71,944. 
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Not  only  has  the  circulation  increased 
but  the  reference  work  as  well,  making 
it  difficult  for  the  staff  of  four  to  handle 
the  amount  of  work  involved. 

Couder sport 

Miss  Doerner,  librarian  of  Coudersport, 
reports  a circulation  for  her  library  of 
37,000  books  for  last  year.  This  is  about 
13  per  capita,  their  population  being  2,- 
836. 

The  income  for  the  library  is  $1,672 
or  58(5  per  capita. 

This  is  a splendid  record. 

DuBois 

DuBois  reports  another  change  in  lib- 
rarians, Miss  Gladys  Seymour  has  taken 
the  position  left  vacant  by  Miss  Edna  J. 
Dinwiddie. 

Greenville 

On  October  24,  1927  Greenville  cele- 
brated its  sixth  birthday.  In  the  six 
years  its  service  has  increased  steadily 
and  now  has  6,441  borrowers.  Last  year 
the  circulation  reached  66,103,  which  fig- 
ure will  be  surpassed  this  year  by  several 
thousands. 

Hazleton 

The  Public  Library  has  a wonderful 
gift  from  Mr.  John  Markle  of  10,000  vol- 
umes to  rejuvenate  the  children's  collec- 
tion, costing  about  $14,000. 

Kane 

Miss  Alida  Gardner  of  Philadelphia 
has  gone  to  Kane  as  librarian  of  the 
Public  & School  Library.  Until  recently 
she  was  with  the  Haverford  Township 
High  School  Library. 

Lebanon 

The  Lebanon.  Library  under  the  lib- 
rarianship  of  Mrs.  .Spohn  is  growing 
rapidly  and  becoming  a vital  part  of  the 
town  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  tax  support 
was  voted  down  some  years  ago.  The 
clubs  and  townspeople  who  are  supporting 
it  are  going  to  make  it  so  necessary  to 
the  people  that  they  won’t  be  defeated 
the  next  time  they  ask  for  help. 

Midland 

Plans  for  the  redecoration  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  Carnegie  Library  have  been, 
made  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
work  will  be  done  shortly. 


Montgomery 

Montgomery  also  has  a new  librarian, 
Mrs.  B.  C.  Shelley,  who  has  taken  her 
sister  Mrs.  Horn’s  place.  Mrs.  Horn 
resigned  in  the  fall. 

Narbcrth 

The  Narberth  Community  Library  is 
now  in  its  new  home  in  the  community 
building.  This  building  is  one  room  deep 
and  three  rooms  long. 

The  library  has  the  large  middle  room 
for  its  own  use  exclusively.  It  is  well- 
lighted  with  windows  on  two  opposite 
sides,  w7ell-arranged  for  library  purposes 
and  very  pleasant. 

At  each  end  of  the  building  is  a room 
for  other  community  interests. 

Reading 

Kathryn  Keppelman  has  been  made 
librarian  of  the  Southern  Junior  High 
School. 

St.  Marys 

Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Sweeney  handed  her  resig- 
nation to  the  directors  of  the  public 
library  to  take  effect  the  first  of  the  year. 
Owing  to  ill  health  she  is  unable  to  con- 
tinue her  work  and  her  sister  Miss  Malli- 
son  is  helping  her  through  December. 

Tit  nidi  an  nock 

' Mrs.  Alverda  J.  Camp  is  librarian  of 
The  Tunkhannoek  Public  Library  in  place 
of  Miss  Esther  Eysenbach  wrho  has  re- 
signed. 

Vandergrift 

The  Vandergrift  Tublic  Library  after 
being  a year  in  a basement  has  removed 
to  its  former  location  and  opened  Sep- 
tember 6,  1927. 

The  room  has  been  enlarged  and  re- 
modeled. 

It  now  has  floor  space  for  1,667  feet 
and  an  office  171  feet. 

It  is  well-lighted,  heated  and  ventilated. 
The  walls  have  a sand  finish  both  in  tex- 
ture and  color.  Steel  shelving  gives  room 
for  9.000  volumes.  About  one  half  of 
the  shelving  is  in  stacks  and  stands  on 
one  side  of  the  room.  A charging  counter 
of  ample  size,  a steel  desk  and  chair  com- 
plete the  new  equipment. 

The  old  tables  and  chairs  w7ere  cleaned 
and  renovated  and  look  very  nice.  The 
basement  is  used  for  magazines  and  is 
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A.  L.  A.  Meeting,  1928 


well  lighted.  It  has  shelving  for  thou- 
sands of  magazines. 

Tax  Support 

Among  the  libraries  voting  on  tax  sup- 
port this  year  are  the  following : 

Brookville,  1 mill — lost. 

Somerset,  % mill-carried  441  yas.,  286 
nos. 

Williamsport,  % mill  instead  of  2/10 
of  a mill-carried  by  a big  majority. 

A.  L.  A.  Bulletins 

The  Library  Extension  has  the  follow- 
ing list  of  A.  L.  A.  Bulletins,  which  will 
be  sent  to  any  library  needing  them  and 
willing  to  pay  the  transportation.. 

Vol.  14— No.  4 

Vol.  15— No.  2,  3,  4,  5 

Vol.  16— No.  1,  2,  6 

Vol.  17— No.  1,  2,  3,  6 

Vol.  18— No.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6 

Vol.  19— No.  1,  2,  3,  6 

Vol.  20— No.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 


The  Executive  Board  of  the  American 
Library  Association  at  the  Midwinter 
Meeting  in  Chicago  selected  West  Baden, 
Indiana,  as  the  meeting  place  for  the  next 
annual  conference,  to  be  held  the  week 
of  May  28,  1928. 

Pennsylvania  State  Publications 

All  the  reserve  copies  of  publications 
issued  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, excepting  those  stored  in  the  State 
Library,  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  which 
destroyed  the  Division  of  Documents  in 
the  plant  of  a printing  contractor.  Be- 
cause of  the  increasing  demand  for  such 
material  the  Director  of  the  State  Library 
suggests  that  the  Librarians  in  the  State 
furnish  a list  of  all  duplicates  on  hand. 
The  list  will  be  checked  and  freight 
charges  paid  on  all  publications  he  re- 
quests to  have  returned  to  the  State  Lib- 
rary. 
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